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LEE ATWELL 


Two Studies in Space-Time 


The spatialization of time is undoubtedly one of 
the most essential components of cinematic com- 
position and became aesthetically significant, if 
not formally perfected, in the early films of Grif- 
fith—culminating in his bold synthesis of histori- 
cal themes in Intolerance. In the realm of ex- 
perimental film, where personal stylistic research 
has always taken precedence over anecdote, 
Space-Time has attained a delirium of expressive 
ends.* But commercial, narrative cinema, con- 
servatively entrenched in classical forms of 
melodrama and the rudimentary psychology of 
the nineteenth-century novel, failed to expand its 
conception of Space-Time. It clung to an exter- 
nal, descriptive, omniscient view of the world; 
states of mind, fantasies, dreams, and remem- 
brance of the past were viewed as special prob- 
lems and interpreted through a set of established 
conventions (verbal or written explanations, op- 
ticals, music cues, photographic distortions) that 
neatly separated these subjective experiences 
into “sequences” apart from the main body of 
the film. This was true even of films that capi- 
talized on time and memory as essential to their 
narrative pattern—the multiple perspectives of 
Citizen Kane and Rashomon, or the flashback 
structure of Ophuls’s Lola Montes. 

This traditional cinema—still very much alive 
and thriving—is grounded not only in a limited 
pattern of dramatic development, but is psycho- 
logically rooted in the old Cartesian concept of 
human conciousness that separates mind and 
body and keeps interior realities apart from the 
external, “real” world. Because the film specta- 


*Although it is theoretically tenable to envision the 
formula of Time-Space, in which time is infinitely 
flexible, while space is stable and unchanging, the final 
form of a film reflects just the opposite. Time, how- 
ever much it is expanded or contracted, is a fixed unit, 
while space, ordinarily thought of as constant, is phy- 
sically mobilized; thus, I prefer the phrasing Space- 
Time. 


tor has been conditioned to perceive and think 
in terms of this kind of narrative logic, it is 
deemed essential that any detour or rupture in 
the external plot be signalled or explained so that 
the trajectory of the drama always remains clear 
and is rationally supported. 

Out of this vast body of work has emerged a 
commonly understood set of formulas which a 
number of recent writers have begun to excavate 
in search of new auteurs. Indeed, an obsession 
with redeeming Hollywood professionals as 
“subversive” artists is currently leading many 
young British critics to the brink of sheer ped- 
antry via structural analysis of their neglected 
heroes: Ullmer, Fuller, and especially Sirk. 
(See the recent issue of Monogram on Holly- 
wood melodrama.) This reactionary movement, 
with its uncritical embrace of tradition, im- 
plicitly ignores more advanced and diverse cine- 
matic forms. 

Moving on to less homogenous, more adven- 
turous and uncertain territory, we find the vari- 
ous options of the truly modern film-maker, ex- 
ploring his own unique language for expressing 
his vision, his way of seeing the world. Here, 
conceptions of Space-Time are infinitely flexible 
and take many directions—as recent works by 
Godard, Antonioni, Bergman, Straub, and Mor- 
rissey attest. The particular kind of Space-Time 
concept I have in mind here, however, takes us 
back to Eisenstein, who, stimulated by Griffith’s 
editing scheme, produced a montage aesthetic, 
reorganizing cinematic space and time to engage 
the intellect as well as the emotions of the spec- 
tator in a new film dynamic. This liberation of 
rhythm and combination of imagery from its 
subordination to ordinary plot and characteriza- 
tion was still too radical a form to be assimilated 
into bourgeois narrative cinema; it found a rest- 
ing place in the avant-garde efforts of the twen- 
ties in France and the US. 

The formulation of a modern phenomenologi- 
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cal aesthetic in which the separation of interior 
and exterior reality, subjective and objective ex- 
perience is rendered obsolete, sprang full-blown 
into narrative film with Resnais’s Hiroshima, 
mon amour. With the edifice of memory and its 
constant interplay with the present, Resnais re- 
invigorated Eisenstein’s dialetical montage into 
a highly elliptical, fragmented, yet rigorous pat- 
tern in which narrative is transformed to a musi- 
cal, poetic level. Space, however stable it may 
seem at times, constantly shifts as time fluctuates 
unpredictably and ambiguously with the move- 
ment of the heroine’s consciousness. Resnais 
himself has noted the influence of Eisenstein 
through his association with French documen- 
tarist Nicole Védres, who was affected by the 
associational montage of October and who sub- 
sequently influenced the impressionistic film 
poems of Humphrey Jennings during her resi- 
dence in England. 

Although very few contemporary directors 
have approached the radical conception of 
Space-Time explored by Resnais, few have not 
been influenced by it, even if in a negative way 
(see Godard’s remarks on Resnais). It is not at 
all uncommon today to find disjointed plots, 
fragmented flashbacks, and mental images in 
everything from routine television programming 
to more sophisticated commercial work. More 
often than not, these stylistic elaborations merely 
disguise what is basically traditional storytelling. 
Some examples, particularly in American and 
British cinema, of more successful accommoda- 


Claude 
Ridder in 
JE T’AIME, 
JE T’AIME 


tion of Space-Time spring to mind: Richard Les- 
ter’s Petulia (scornfully labelled by one critic 
‘“Petulia, mon amour,”) Stanley Donen’s Two 
for the Road, and two underrated stylistic 
achievements—Minnelli’s On a Clear Day You 
Can See Forever and Kazan’s The Arrangement. 
In England, recent films of Joseph Losey, par- 
ticularly Accident, are successful as well as the 
more pyrotechnic but impressive Performance 
of Nicholas Roeg and Donald Cammell, and 
Roeg’s Walkabout. 

The recent George Roy Hill-Paul Monash 
production of Slaughterhouse-Five impressed 
me as one of the most advanced and systematic 
achievements in deployment of Space-Time and 
recalled especially the theme and style of Res- 
nais’s last film, Je t'aime, je t'aime (1968). AI- 
though Hill confirmed to me that he has never 
seen the Resnais film—while he does feel influ- 
enced by his work generally—the formal treat- 
ment of the story is structurally and thematically 
close to the earlier Resnais work. Since the Res- 
nais film has had little exposure in this country, 
it is worth discussing in some detail. 

The structure of Je aime is fascinating not 
only because it perfects some of the techniques 
utilized in Hiroshima, mon amour, but—as in 
Resnais’s successive films, Marienbad, Muriel, 
and La Guerre est finie—the experimental as- 
pect of Space-Time is given a slightly different 
emotional inflection. The framework for the 
story is, appropriately enough, a classic device 
of science fiction: an experiment in time in 
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which a man is projected into his past. It has of 
course been treated by Chris Marker in his cele- 
brated short film La Jetée (a film which Resnais 
admires very much) but Resnais’s treatment of 
it is uniquely his own. 

Upon leaving a clinic in Brussels where he has 
just recovered from a suicide attempt, a young 
man named Claude Ridder is accosted by two 
strangers who persuade him to go to a place 
called Crespel in the countryside. Filmed in a 
rather straightforward manner, this curious jour- 
ney is injected with a tone of lyricism and fan- 
tasy by the choral accompaniment of Krzysztof 
Penderecki’s haunting score and by the lightness 
of the dialogue. The tone of a fairy-tale is struck 
when Ridder is told something extraordinary 
might happen to him. “Yes? Are you going to 
change the car into a pumpkin?” More impor- 
tantly, it introduces the film’s constant juxtaposi- 
tion of mundane, ordinary-appearing people and 
places with extraordinary and fanciful occur- 
rences. 

Crespel, ostensibly an agricultural institute, is, 
aS Ridder soon learns, devoted to research in 
time. Because he seems indifferent to the pros- 
pect of living and is in good health, he is asked 
to be their first human subject to be transported 
back into the past, following some successful 
work with mice. Seduced by the adventure and 
undaunted by its possible consequences, Ridder 
agrees to be plunged back one year in time for 
a duration of one minute, under the influence of 
a special drug, T-5. Inside a cavernous building, 
surrounded by some rather ordinary-looking ma- 
chines, is the “Sphere” or time conductor, resem- 
bling a giant pumpkin-shaped simulacrum of a 
brain. 

Inside the structure, Ridder—along with his 
control subject, a tiny white mouse—is gradu- 
ally propelled to a point past while vacationing 
on the beach in the Midi region. He disappears 
from his divan in the Sphere and magically re- 
appears Swimming underwater. But he is unable 
to fully recapture the past—rejected by the drug 
or the machinery—and oscillates back and forth 
between Sphere and beach in attenuated flashes. 
A brief conversation with his girlfriend Catrine, 
concerning his swim and some creatures he has 
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seen, is refracted into a series of repeated and 
overlapping phrases and images. Suddenly it be- 
comes clear that the experiment has overshot its 
mark, as Ridder, via brief unexplained frag- 
ments, is progressing even further back into his 
past and is lost in time. Thus we are plunged, 
along with him, into the stream of Resnais’s 
idiom in which ordinary conceptions of logic 
and sequence are cancelled out and the usual no- 
tion of “flashback” is rendered obsolete. 

The genesis of the work offers much insight 
as to Resnais’s methods of working with writers 
and his particular goal in this film. During the 
completion of Muriel, he approached novelist 
Jacques Sternberg—whose special kind of rea- 
listic fantasy attracted him—and asked him to 
develop an idea for the screen. Over a period of 
two years of consultation with Sternberg, col- 
laboration was interrupted by the filming of La 
Guerre est finie. Later, Resnais constructed a 
shooting script from less than half of the writer’s 
material, eliminating even more during shooting 
and editing. In an interview with L’A vant-Scéne 
du Cinéma, Resnais defined in a preliminary way 
his aesthetic position: “I hope to arrive at a kind 
of dramatic vision, different from that of the 
chronological story. I want to say, along with 
my central character, ‘Je m’embrouille.’ I would 
like to create a dramatic development which is 
extremely clear and meaningful for the specta- 
tor, but does not sever the roots that I hope to 
maintain with surrealism and automatic writ- 
ing.” Thus, by a careful selection of material, 
Resnais imposes on it his own intuitive form and 
elliptical sensibility, free from ordinary con- 
straints of Space-Time. 

Out of the “‘confused”’ continuity there 
emerges a vivid portrait of a man’s life seen 
through his own perspective, exposing all his 
weaknesses, fears, and obsessions, along with 
rare moments of joy and tenderness. A pett 
intellectual writer-editor, Ridder is bored by life, 
haunted by death and, ultimately disillusioned, 
tries to kill himself, convinced that he has caused 
the death of Catrine, whose enigmatic personal- 
ity is a failing source of strength in his disordered 
world. Unfortunately, just before the scientists 
are able to extricate him from the past, he is 
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forced to relive his suicide attempt and returns 
not to the Sphere but outside the building, where 
he is discovered, perhaps too late. 

As we fall, at random, into these moments of 
private revelation through a kind of mobile 
Cubist perspective, a subtle system of visual and 
verbal signs indicates the relative interpretation 
of any given shot. As Resnais describes it, “in 
the choice of moments that Ridder remembers, 
there is chance, certainly, but that is not all. For 
memory is a Screen, and it is a question of know- 
ing why certain things pass through the screen 
and others do not.” Many scenes, for instance, 
occur in bedrooms or in beds, suggesting a prox- 
imity to sleep and dreams, and frequently Ridder 
remembers being awakened at night. There are 
recurrent motifs: a tramway in Brussels, which 
Ridder possibly takes to work; the sea in the 
south, reflecting the bright, happy times with 
Catrine; the sea in the north reflecting more 
somber moods identified with Catrine’s placid 
charm and a premonition of death. Resnais re- 
peats many scenes in a halting progression, so 
that the constellation of images and sounds, 
achieving a critical distance, take on an abstract 
musical pattern. 

Some moments are suggested to be invention 
or fantasy. At one point on a train Claude tells 
a man of a recurring dream of a strange girl who 
seduces him into bathing her. Later, when this 
erotic reverie comes to consciousness, it is clearly 
a friend of Claude’s lover and confidante, Wiana, 
who teases him by the illusion of appearing as 
two different women in a double-reflecting mir- 
ror. Similarly, the pivotal scene of Claude’s 
dubious “confession” to Wiana about the death 
of Catrine in a Glasgow hotel—which emerges 
in fitful fragments throughout the film—is con- 
tradicted by the visual memory of the actual 
event, indicating a perpetual uncertainty about 
what actually happened. 

Other moments resemble pieces of daydreams 
or (closer to the surrealist mode) reality de- 
formed into a dream state. Ridder obsessively 
sees himself haunted by efficiency experts at 
work, reminding him of his idleness. Sometimes 
this is indicated in the framing or mise-en-scéne. 
At a business meeting, where some literary 
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agents are haggling over the price of a new edi- 
tion in the background, Ridder in the extreme 
foreground sits writing distractedly, separated 
from the reality around him. A brief shot of his 
apartment, with furniture and books piled in the 
center of the room, is a plastic configuration of 
his penchant for confusion. More ambiguous is 
an anonymous encounter with a strange woman 
in a hotel bed, a fantasy of promiscuity. 

Commenting on the original script, Resnais 
remarks: “It seems to me the ideal film would 
be one in which one takes the dream images for 
reality, and those of reality as a kind of confused 
nightmare.” This is achieved, as suggested, not 
by a virtuoso camera or by spoken narration, but 
by simply adding notes of incongruity to other- 
wise serious moments. Occasionally it is in the 
form of a visual pun, as when Claude and Ca- 
trine are briefly interrupted by the appearance 
of the control mouse who ironically seems to 
have crossed paths in time with Claude. Many 
of the conversations between the lovers are little 
nonsensical jeux des mots, a kind of serious play- 
fulness that one finds in the world of surrealist 
poetry, reflecting a taste for absurdity and rejec- 
tion of traditional logic: e.g., Claude and Ca- 
trine’s exchange about which is more useful, 
pencils without erasers, pencils with erasers, or 
erasers without pencils; or Claude’s philosophi- 
cal speculation on time at work as being elastic 
to others but a burden to him, extending back 
centuries to the evolution of living things, as 
opposed to time on the outside. 

All these clues justify the form of Je t’aime, 
je t'aime, and like the central section of Muriel, 
it constitutes a unique cinematic construction. 
Unlike Muriel or La Guerre est finie, however, 
where the dramatic line is more linear, the film 
requires a double vision, an appreciation of in- 
dividual parts as they appear, and a cumulative 
response to the orchestration in the total work. 
This manner of perceptual challenge is bound to 
alienate some unsympathetic viewers who prefer 
ordered, predigested filmic continuity; presum- 
ably this is why the film has hardly been exhib- 
ited in this country. Yet it is one of Resnais’s 
richest creations, and the happy collaboration 
with Jacques Sternberg has resulted in a fine 
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blend of wit and seriousness. 

Equally significant is Claude Rich’s splendid 
characterization, miraculously full and defined 
throughout constant dislocations in time and 
space. Resnais is often thought of as a “cerebral” 
artist, but he has always been sensitive to the hu- 
man side of his work, even when distanced by 
the form it takes, and never perhaps more than 
in Je t'aime, je t'aime, where Ridder’s search 
and inability to find emotional commitment is at 
the center and reverberates in the very title. 
Though not humorless or unintelligent, and en- 
dowed with physical charm, both Ridder and 
Catrine (beautifully played by Olga Georges- 
Picot) are listless, unmotivated bohemian types, 
hoping somewhat like the lovers in Elvira Madi- 
gan to find meaning in love, yet never able to 
create anything realistic or substantial in their 
relationship. Ironically, as Claude is forced to 
relive the events leading to her death and his 
suicide attempt, his will to live becomes increas- 
ingly stronger, he passionately resists recalling 
the moment of self-destruction and, back in the 
Sphere, he is able to declare his love for Catrine, 
which he was unable to do in the past. 


Anyone familiar with the nuances of Resnais’s 
filmic expression will be prepared for Je t’aime 
and its constant detours in time. But to en- 
counter a similar, integrated development of 
Space-Time in an American commercial film, by 
an established Hollywood director, is an aes- 
thetic shock of the first order. When George 
Roy Hill read the galleys of Kurt Vonnegut, Jr.’s 
Slaughterhouse-Five—still at work on Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid—his immediate 
reaction was positive, yet he viewed the time 
structure of the novel as insurmountable filmic- 
ally. Hill was still thinking in terms of traditional 
norms, and it was not until he later read a first- 
draft screen version by Stephen Geller that he 
was able to grasp an “emotional thread” that 
would provide a central focus and make the frac- 
tured time concept viable. 

Vonnegut’s story was inspired by his searing 
memory of the firebombing of Dresden in World 
War II, and in order to comment on the present, 
he uses as his central character, Billy Pilgrim, a 


man who has, in his words, become “unstuck in 
time,” having survived the Dresden holocaust 
during his youth. Vonnegut, however, tells the 
story aS an omniscient observer in the third per- 
son, explaining in detail Billy’s personal history 
and thus providing a rationale for Billy’s time- 
tripping. The main body of the novel is flanked 
by two chapters in which Vonnegut explains his 
personal reasons for the narrative and creates an 
ironic contrast with the present bombing of Viet- 
nam. While remaining true to the tone and spirit 
of Vonnegut, Geller and Hill have eliminated 
the author and the descriptive mode, restructur- 
ing the entire work, building up sketchy details, 
and making Billy the central consciousness of the 
film. As a result, virtually all the expository 
scenes in the novel are gone to make way for a 
direct yet startlingly elliptical dramatic develop- 
ment and a very flexible use of filmic Space-Time 
as we move through the disordered landscape of 
Billy’s memory and fantasy life, with occasional 
stopovers in the “real” world. Thus our sense of 
a “free-fall” in time is much the same as in Je 
t'aime; but at least in one respect the Resnais 
film appears almost classic by comparison. 

In Je t’aime, the idea of time-tripping is set up 
in no uncertain terms by the opening scenes, de- 
tailing the experiment, and though there is pro- 
gressing ambiguity in the flow of consciousness, 
the rules of the game are established: there is a 
beginning, middle, and end, in that order. In 
Slaughterhouse-Five, however, our bearings 
from a narrative viewpoint are initially less cer- 
tain, and the logic of the structure is suggested 
but never directly stated in the film. 

The opening shots of the film, set in the pres- 
ent, immediately connote dislocation in perspec- 
tive as the camera peers through the windows of 
Billy’s suburban house to his daughter and her 
husband on the exterior, trying to locate Billy. 
When we finally see him, Billy is well past middle 
age and is engrossed in typing a response to his 
local newspaper, detailing his experience of be- 
ing “unstuck in time,” which he has recently re- 
vealed. Between paragraphs, Billy time-trips 
back to his youth on the snow-covered battlefield 
somewhere in Germany, where he is fiercely ac- 
costed by three GI’s who suspect him to be an 
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enemy agent. The paranoid perversity and sa- 
distic humor of Paul Lazzaro (Ron Liebman) is 
pitted against the meek, childlike, vulnerable in- 
nocence of Billy (Michael Saks), a lanky, awk- 
ward, frightened creature, who resembles noth- 
ing so much as a blond Harold Lloyd. The 
image-logic signals a “flashback,” but an abrupt 
and unexpected cut to a shot of Montana Wild- 
hack (Valerie Perrine)—to whom we are later 
introduced—thumbing through a magazine and 
responding, “Time-tripping again, Billy?” breaks 
up the connection. When we return to a shot of 
Billy at his typewriter 25 years later, then back 
to Germany, thence to Billy’s wedding night 
after the war, an elliptical, achronological pat- 
tern establishes itself as part of a mental contin- 
uum, reflecting inner experience. 

Just as in the Resnais film, the stylistic “play- 
ing with time,” aside from its critical distancing 
of the spectator and its purely aesthetic appeal, 
expresses an existential portrait. Billy Pilgrim 
possesses none of the charm or intellectual self- 
awareness of Claude Ridder, nor is he trapped 
by the inexorable fate of a scientific experiment; 
but he is tragically a victim of his social environ- 
ment. Because time in Slaughterhouse-Five is 
levelled off into relatively broad dramatic scenes, 
we can perceive Billy’s situation, not only in 
terms of his private fantasy life, but in his alien- 
ated behavior, which the film is rich in detailing. 

As a young man, Billy Pilgrim is revealed as 
ingenuous, passive, ineffectual, and totally in- 
capable of taking a moral stance in his experi- 
ence. His most common response under adverse 
conditions is: “I want to be left alone” and his 
psychic withdrawal becomes increasingly pro- 
nounced until he refuses to speak and is sub- 
mitted to shock therapy after the war. The 
source of Billy’s condition, however, goes much 
further back than the war. In one of the funniest 
and most cleverly staged scenes in the film, we 
are given a ripe insight into his formative rela- 
tions. Doubled up in a foetal position under a 
blanket in a hospital bed, with only one eye ex- 
posed to the world, Billy observes his unctuous, 
cajoling, God-fearing, All-American Mom, who 
sweetly tells another patient about the terrible 
things that happened to Billy, who will soon 
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speak again and make a good marriage into 
wealth. “Billy, darling, you can come out now,” 
she says, “the war’s over.” Of course the war is 
never over for Billy, who has been robbed of any 
sense of selfhood and security by an over-protec- 
tive mother, with only the trauma of war experi- 
ence needed to demolish what little remained of 
his ego.* In examining the levels of transcend- 
ent experience, analyst R. D. Laing points out 
that “the ‘ego’ is the instrument for living in this 
world. If the ‘ego’ is broken up or destroyed (by 
the insurmountable contradictions of certain life 
situations, by toxins, chemical changes, etc.), 
then the person may be exposed to other worlds, 
‘real’ in different ways from the more familiar 
territory of dreams, imagination, perception or 
phantasy.” Laing cautions us, however, that 
what we may see as “madness” may or may not 
be a breakthrough. “It is potentially' liberation 
and renewal as well as enslavement and existen- 
tial death.” As the film’s final sequences reveal, 
in Billy Pilgrim’s life it is unfortunately a kind 
of enslavement. | 


*Originally, Hill had envisioned and begun filming a 
sequence which, in a virtuoso manner, would have 
more cinematically expressed Billy’s psychic with- 
drawal. Inspired by a passage in Vonnegut’s novel in 
which Billy views a war movie in reverse motion, he 
planned to show highlights of Billy’s life: his war ex- 
perience, marriage, high school graduation, childhood, 
birth, and prenatal state, all in reverse motion and 
chronology. Unfortunately, the sequence was never 
completed, as it proved technically unworkable, though 
conceptually interesting. 
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Moving back and forth over wide expanses of 
time, we are able to compare Billy as a youth, 
then as a successful optometrist, enjoying all the 
pleasures of an upper-middle-class American 
life style. Much is left to the imagination or is 
superfluous, since Billy’s life seems to be planned 
out in advance for him; he marries Valencia 
(Sharon Gans), an overweight, immature, but 
grateful daughter of an optician, then settles ef- 
fortlessly into the roles of respectable business- 
man and father. But Billy evidences no sign of 
really caring for anyone or anything in the world, 
except his dog Spot, who grows old along with 
him and, significantly, is incorporated into 
Billy’s time-tripping fantasy. This relationship 
is developed from the beginning with Billy train- 
ing Spot to leap into a moving fire truck; Spot 
appears at significant moments—Billy’s first hal- 
lucination of the “flying saucer,” and his return 
home later after his near-fatal accident. 

Only once does Billy’s time-tripping extend 
further back than the war. At a POW camp, he 
is again verbally assaulted by Lazzaro, who has 
vowed revenge on him, and when Billy is ulti- 
mately pushed by the Germans under a cold 
shower, the impact parallels a childhood mem- 
ory of being thrown naked by his father into the 
deep end of a swimming pool, with the order to 
“sink or swim.” (True to form, Billy sinks.) 
Incidents of the war often contrast with more 
recent events: the mock photographed capture 
of Billy, staged by the Nazis, is intercut with an 
equally posed family scene before a photogra- 
pher; and Billy’s painful climb after an accident 
up a stairway, holding his aged dog, is paralleled 
with his ascent of the shelter steps to the burning 
ruins of Dresden 25 years earlier. 

We are asked to reject the usual roles of nar- 
rative suspense since events are mentioned be- 
fore they actually occur in Billy’s mind. Before 
we have even seen him, we learn of the death of 
Billy’s wartime buddy, protector and father fig- 
ure, Edgar Derby, whose sincere, sentimental 
patriotism, and WASPish mentality are sources 
of comfort to Billy. When Derby is chosen to be 
the spokesman for his company of POW’s in 
Dresden, Billy recalls his future acceptance 
speech when he is elected president of the local 


Lions Club, with overlapping and merging of 
Billy and Derby’s speech and image. Thus, we 
are more than prepared for Derby’s abrupt exe- 
cution by firing squad for an innocent bit of 
looting in Dresden. 

Even more daring is the way Hill juxtaposes 
two sequences in exactly their reverse chrono- 
logical order, like the musical effect of dropping 
from a sfortzando to pianissimo passage with 
exposition following development. Billy is the 
sole survivor of a plane crash in which he is criti- 
cally injured and mumbles the address recited to 
him by a German officer in Dresden years ear- 
lier: “Schlachthof-funf, Schlachthof-funf.” In a 
sequence of hair-raising intensity that could have 
been inspired by a Mack Sennett chase, Valencia 
hysterically flies from their home screaming, 
“Billy, ’m coming!” She tail-ends another car, 
rockets the wrong direction up a freeway exit, 
careens across hills and lanes to avoid police, in 
an absurd, frantic dash to the hospital, reducing 
the Cadillac to a pile of rubble as she crashes 
into the emergency entrance, ironically her final 
resting place. From the hospital, where Billy is 
undergoing surgery, Hill cuts to the morning of 
Valencia’s previous birthday as Billy awakens 
her with a stretch of ribbon that she gleefully 
follows to the front lawn and her dream-come- 
true—the gleaming new El Dorado we have just 
seen demolished. 

The climactic development of the film is cen- 
tered around two themes: the tragic destruction 
of Dresden, and Billy’s increasing regression into 
fantasy. The entrance to Dresden is a kind of 
travelogue extravaganza as seen by Billy; a “land 
of Oz” as he calls it, casting a spell of enchant- 
ment in its sculptured trellises and baroque archi- 
tectural detail, as well as its smiling inhabitants, 
still unscarred by the war. A jubilant emotion is 
sustained by Glen Gould’s inspired matching of 
two Brandenburg Concerti, with improvised 
modulations. This paradise with its happy at- 
mosphere is soon transformed into a fiery hell 
which Hill and his cameraman Miroslav Ondri- 
cek capture in beautifully executed tracking 
shots, moving from the figure of a young Ger- 
man soldier traversing the landscape in an an- 
guished attempt to find his family. The irony, 
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here, is that Billy’s emotions are already so shat- 
tered at the time that he can only comprehend 
the horror of the event through memory, 
prompted by an arrogant military historian (who 
sees Dresden as a mere “tactical error” com- 
pared with Hiroshima) with a stoical resistance 
to moral assessment. 

As Billy moves closer to an adult realization 
of this past experience, he becomes more de- 
tached from it, retreating more often into his 
fantasy of Tralfamadore and his idyllic life there 
with the sexy starlet Montana Wildhack. Von- 
negut has to go to great pains in his book to 
establish the background of this fantasy, rooting 
it in the imagination of a science-fiction novelist 
Billy has read. The film, however, more satis- 
factorily establishes it through visual iconogra- 
phy. At one point, Billy discovers his son with 
a girlie magazine, cautions him against it, then 
smiles knowingly over a nude fold-out of Mon- 
tana. At a drive-in movie, Valencia explodes 
into rage when Billy and her son greedily absorb 
the vision of Montana’s exposed breasts on the 
silver screen. When we finally see Billy trans- 
ported to the geodesic dome on Tralfamadore, 
along with Montana, surrounded by the luxury 
trappings of Sears Roebuck, the fantasy becomes 
an apotheosis. 

Billy’s time-tripping becomes a form of en- 
slavement rather than liberation because, for 
him, fantasy becomes the only viable reality. He 
tries to explain (in the opening sequence, which 
is continued near the end of the film) to his 
daughter his life in the fourth dimension of time 
——just like the Tralfamadorians—but naturally 
Earthlings cannot understand and think him in- 
sane. He sees life as “a series of moments in 
random order,” (also a perfect description of 
Resnais’s aesthetic) a concept. which the Tral- 
famadorians use to describe their books, in Von- 
negut’s novel, as “brief clumps of symbols.” 
“There isn’t any particular relationship between 
all the messages, except that the author has 
chosen them carefully, so that, when seen all at 
once, they produce an image of life that is beau- 
tiful and surprising and deep. There is no be- 
ginning, no middle, no end, no suspense, no 
moral, no causes, no effects.” Some people see 
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Billy’s fantasy-images in the film as inspired and 
poetic; in a sense, they are, but what they repre- 
sent is something else. Although he is presented 
as a lovable sad sack, Billy’s imaginative re- 
sources are very limited; they are shaped, more 
than anything, by the idealism of popular liter- 
ature and films. In envisioning his future death, 
he sees himself as an eminent public figure as- 
sassinated by a fanatic in an immense convention 
hall; and in the final shots of Tralfamadore, 
against a background of fireworks and grandiose 
organ accompaniment, Billy and Montana ac- 
knowledge the applause of Tralfamadore after 
the birth of their son—a supreme parody of the 
sentimental Hollywood finale. Audiences auto- 
matically cheer at this “happy ending,” but there 
is a critical dimension built in by the film-makers, 
by concluding on this fantasy. Billy’s inspiration 
is only a hiatus, and existentially a sad one; he 
has transcended the real world but he is still the 
same placid, ineffectual self as in reality. He has 
failed to achieve any growth or self-identity. 
When I mentioned the striking similarity in 
theme and style between this film and that of 
Resnais, George Roy Hill replied, “I don’t want 
you to think I haven’t been influenced by Resnais 
. but I wasn’t interested in making an experi- 
mental film ... that’s not my bag.” At the 
same time, he is greatly pleased with the film 
and is quite surprised that the distribution has 
been handled so well with enthusiastic reception, 
unusual for a film that boasts no celebrities and 
only Vonnegut’s name and the jury prize at 
Cannes as selling points. Equally significant is 
the fact that Hill and writer Stephen Geller have 
successfully reorchestrated Vonnegut’s material 
into a unique filmic structure (skillfully edited 
by Dede Allen) that questions most of the tra- 
ditions of Space-Time adhered to in commercial 
cinema, and challenge the spectator to an effec- 
tive participation in the experience at a time 
when Hollywood seems to be returning to tradi- 
tional formulas and nostalgia for success. When 
most of the films of the seventies have become 
passé, Slaughterhouse-Five will, 1 think, remain 
durable and achieve its rank as an American 
masterpiece. 


